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How Can We Help Satellite Nations To 
Obtain Freedom? 


Announcer: 


Tonight Town Meeting broad- 
( casts from the campus of Alliance 
| <ollege in Cambridge Springs, 
| Pennsylvania. Alliance College 
) was founded, as an academy, in 
1912 by members of the Polish Na- 
i tional Alliance. From its modest 
| beginning it has become a na- 
|i tionally accredited four-year liberal 
« arts college. Its curriculum is 
« extensive and it draws its students 
| from all over the nation. Alliance 
( College provides unparalleled op- 
| portunity to study the culture of 
1 Poland. It offers the most com- 
t plete undergraduate courses in the 
| Polish language and literature 
2 available in America today. 


Alliance College offers ideal 
{ facilities for young men and wom- 
ten wishing to earn a college de- 
¢ gree, take college work prior to 
{ professional preparation, or to pre- 
{ pare for early employment by 
{ taking its two-year technical course. 
| Town Meeting feels privileged io 
| join with Alliance College in build- 
‘ing a reasoned and informed under- 
s standing of the problems of our 
(nation and our world. 

_ And now to preside as moder- 
aator for tonight’s program, here is 
: ABC’s well-known Washington 
news commentator, Gunnar Back. 


\ Moderator Back: 


| Thank you very much. In 1939, 
eect the World War, the Baltic 
iKepublics were grabbed by the 
}Seviet Union and pushed hastily 
dbehind the Iron Curtain and the 
ta silence of the giant Soviet 
| 
i 


gression. That was the first 
itfne, and since then other nations 
Midive been lost to the evil oppres- 
isin, and we have been saying in 
eae form or another what Presi- 
as 

It 


dent Eisenhower said not very long 
ago: “The American conscience 
can never rest easy until the cap- 
tive peoples of Russian aggression 
are again free.’ We have accepted 
that as the burden of our con- 
science. 

Last summer we saw how the 
trapped East Germans fought 
Soviet tanks with rocks. We 
know that some of the Czechs could 
stand the tyranny no longer and 
they struck back, but the heavy 
boot came down and there was 
silence again from those who 
suffer. We have given much 
thought to the stunning revolt 
within the satellite countries since 
it happened last summer. Tonight 
on Town Meeting we ask: “How 
Can We Help Satellite Nations To 
Obtain Freedom?” We discuss the 
subject on this serene hilltop cam- 
pus of Alliance College here in 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 

Our speakers are to be Congress- 
man Alvin E. O’Konski, Republican 
from Wisconsin, and Ernest K. 
Lindley, Washington Editor of 
Newsweek Magazine. A_ student 
here at Alliance College in Penn- 
sylvania is Lieutenant Francis 
Jarecki, 22 years old, a jet pilot 
trained in communism and to the 
Polish Air Force, who valued free- 
dom so highly that he escaped 
under fire in a Russian-built MIG 
jet plane last March. 

I don’t need to repeat that story 
and the electrifying lesson it 
taught us about men who desire to 
be free. Lieutenant Jarecki is here 
tonight. He has made some prog- 
ress with hig English, and I think 
he can set the scene for tonight’s 
Town Meeting much better than 
I can. So here is Lieutenant Fran- 
cis Jarecki. 


tiewtenant Jarecki: 

As you know, I escaped last 
spring from communist terror. My 
flight to freedom has made it pos- 
sible for me to bring you a mes- 
sage from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Many in the free world do not 
know how dangerous is Soviet 
Russia’s growing might. Com- 
munist expansion during the last 
few years has brought almost half 
the people of the world under Red 
domination. 


In Red Poland, I often heard 
that communist propaganda would 
enable Russia to seize the rest of 
the world by 1970. Russia need 
not start a general war to complete 
her conquest of the free world. 
Conflicts such as those in Korea 
and Indo-China will continue, but 
a general war which the nations 
under communist domination await 
does not come. 


Time favors the Reds in their 
attempt to indoctrinate young 
people of occupied countries. East- 
ern Europe under their control 
waits for action, but action does 
not come. The free world can help 
the oppressed peoples who live 
behind the Iron Curtain. Millions 
wish to escape, to follow my ex- 
ample. Those who do escape do 
not want to wander about in 
idleness. They prefer to help free 
their homes from communism. 
Creation of a free Polish army 
under General Anders, for example, 
would give young Poles an oppor- 
tunity to work against communism 
after they escape. I sincerely hope 
the American people will give in- 
creasing attention to our problem: 
How may we who have escaped 
be put to the fullest use in, show- 
ing friendship for all who suffer 
behind the Iron Curtain? 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Lieutenant Jarecki. Representative 
O’Konski is serving his sixth term 


as a Republican member of Con- 
gress from Wisconsin. He has 
spoken and written, as you know, 
often in those years as a champion 
of the causes of small nations. 
On the subject: “How Can We 
Help Satellite Nations To Obtain 
Freedom?” here is Congressman 
O’Konski. 


Congressman O’Konski: 


Before I begin my preliminary 
statement, I would like to say to 
this audience that you have just 
heard the words which are expres- 
sive and representative of 99 per 
cent of the people of Poland and 
the other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain—the expression of hope, 
the expression of an appeal for 
help from the civilized world to 
liberate those slaves, those who 
have been enslaved for these past 
years. It is my firm judgment that 
the greatest allies of the United 
States of America are not on this 
side of the Iron Curtain; they are 
on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain: namely, behind the Iron 
Curtain. I refer particularly to 
the people of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and East Germany. 

The resistance of these people 
behind the Iron Curtain to com- 
munist indoctrination, in my judg- 
ment, has done more for the free 
world than all the billions of dol- 
lars that our country has spent 
in attempting to buy allies. The 
resistance of these peoples in the 
countries named, and their con 
tinued sabotage of the communis) 
system, at the risk of their live: 
every day, has done more to averi 
war in Europe than NATO, the 
United Nations, or the billions tha: 
we doled out to buy friends. 


The failure of the Kremlin F 


convert these peoples behind th: 
Iron Curtain to communist ideol 


ogy has been the most disastrous 
setback for the Kremlin since its 
inception in 1917. The valiant 
resistance of these peoples has set 
back the Kremlin timetable in 
Europe by at least ten years. One 
of the reasons why the Kremlin 
today wants to talk and talk and 
stall and stall is because they 
know that they have met with 
miserable failure in indoctrinating 
these peoples with the ideology of 
communism. They know they have 
failed; they have miserably failed, 
and so they are stalling for more 


time. The free world owes its 
greatest debt to these enslaved 
peoples. 


The liberation of these peoples 
from communist enslavement would 
be the greatest contribution to the 
free world of anything that has 
thus far been attempted since the 
cold war started. The civilized 
world, in my judgment, would be 
derelict in its duty if it did not 
meet this obligation—if it hopes ic 
sutvive. We can, we must, and 
we shall liberate these friends of 
ours enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain through no fault of their 
own. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Congress- 
man O’Konski of Wisconsin. Ernest 
K. Lindley is a former Rhodes 
scholar, a native of Indiana, who 
has been a newspaperman since 
1924. The New York World and 
the Herald Tribune were two of his 
papers before he became Washing- 
ton Editor of Newsweek Magazine, 
some 16 years ago. Mr. Lindley, 
at home and overseas, has known 
tne Presidents and the statesmen 
‘“vho made the policies that have 
“Getermined the history of the 

“Fecent turbulent years, and he has 
_tiven much thought, too, to what 
sve can do for the satellite coun- 
%ies. Here is Ernest K. Lindley. 


Las : 


Mr. Lindley: 

I believe that the satellite peo- 
ples eventually will recover their 
freedom, and I believe that we 
should as members of the free 
world and leaders of the free world 
do everything that we can that is 
practicable and effective to assist 
them to get their freedom; but 
I don’t believe there is any prac 
tical way of freeing them in the 
immediate future, or by any pre- 
scribed time. To free them in- 
stantly, we would have to destroy 
Soviet power by war. That would 
mean almost certainly atomic war 
with devastation and _ casualties 
almost beyond imagination. 

The holocaust would not be 
confined to the Soviet Union. The 
United States and Western civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, would suffer 
destruction that might spell their 
doom. The satellite peoples them- 
selves would not be exempt. Under 
some circumstances, death may be 
a release, but when we talk about 
freeing the satellite peoples, I 
presume we mean freeing them 
alive with their culture—not by 
obliterating them. Thus for prac- 
tical reasons, as well as moral 
ones, we must put aside the thought 
of launching a war to liberate 
the satellite peoples. 

However, we can do many 
things to help them eventually to 
attain their freedom. We can 
make it plain in every way that we 
do not accept their slavery as a 
permanent status. We must keep 
ourselves strong and continue to 
aid and strengthen the whole free 
world economically, politically, and 
militarily. We do no service to 
the satellite peoples by running 
down or belittling what we have 
done in Western Europe, or by 
belittling our allies, the 225,000,- 
000 people of western Europe, 
or what has been accomplished 


there in the last few years in 
building their strength, both eco- 
nomically and militarily. 


The implication of some things 
that Mr. O’Konsi said would be 
that we would be helping the 
satellite peoples by having let the 
Russians come through to the 
English Channel where; in my 
judgment, they would have beer 
today but for the Marshall Plan, 
the North Atlantic Pact, and other 
aid. We must make it plain 
beyond question that the commu- 
nist system will never dominate 
the earth; that it can expand no 
further; and that ultimately it must 
retreat. We can set up variou- 
specific attractions or counter at 
tractions. 


The Marshall Plan was one, be 
cause all the satellite countrie= 
wanted to join it, but were pre. 
vented from joining it by Moscow 
The distribution of food for East- 
ern Berlin and East Germany from 
Western Berlin is another example. 
We can do many things to make 
it more difficult for Moscow ic 
control the satellites, but in doing 
these we must be careful not i 
expose and sacrifice prematurely 
patriotic underground leaders. We 
must continue to try to get Sovie 
military forces out of Eastern 
Furope. I don’t believe that is a 
wholly unattainable objective. 
Military commanders must always 
think of the security of their lines 
of supply and communication, 


None can want hostile people 
in their rear and all around them. 
For example, it seems to me quite 
possible that the Soviet military 
commanders might conclude that 
the Soviet military arrangements 
they have in Finland, where the 
Finns elect their own government, 
provides greater security for the 
Soviet Union than the military 
arrangements they now have in the 


satellite areas where they have! 
alienated the people. I do not 
believe that Moscow ever will be 
able to subdue the peoples of; 
Eastern Europe. Eventually they 
will recover their liberties. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Lind-. 
ley. I think the decks are cleared 
for action now. Congressman 
O’Konski, Ernest Lindley has al- 
ready challenged one or two of 
the concepts put forth in your 
opening statement. Do you want 
to go ahead? | 


Congressman O’Konski: Yes, I 
want to ask Mr. Lindley this: Im- 
mediately when the cold war 
started how many divisions were 
there in Europe that could have 
stopped the Russians from march- 
ing through Europe if they had 
wanted to? In other words, the 
point that I made at the beginning 
of my speech was that it was not 
the strength of NATO, because 
NATO was not in existence until 
very recently, that there was abso- 
lutely nothing to prevent the Rus- 
sians from marching through, that 
the only reason why they didn’t 
march is because of the fear of 
what might happen to these coun- 
tries that they took over. 


The point that I made in my 
opening remarks was that these 
people behind the Iron Curtain 
have definitely set back the blue- 
print of Soviet aggression, because 
of their resistance, because of their 
refusal to become indoctrinated. 
In my judgment, they have done 
more to prevent the spread of com- 
munism through Europe than have 
all these organizations that have 
been added subsequently. 


Mr. Lindley: I yield to no one, 
including Representative O’Kon- 
ski, in my admiration for the 
spirit of resistance shown in some 
of the satellite countries. How- 


the only thing that prevented the 

Russians from marching at the 

beginning of the cold war, I think 
| he forgot a number of things, in- 
| cluding the fact that we then had 
| a@ atomic monopoly. The Rus- 
: sians had no reason to think that 
| they could ever win a great war 
| i one occurred. 

We no longer have an atomic 
monopoly. Many things have hap- 
pened since then, and it is quite 
true that at the time the cold 
\ war began, there were very few 
divisions in Western Europe. There 
are many more now and [ trust 
that in another year, with the 
tearming of the West Germans 
and further growth of the forces 
of our other allies, there will be 
still more. So it will be wholly 
| beyond any possibility of the Rus- 
‘ sians taking the risk of marching 
) west. If you can stop them from 
| marching west, then you can begin 
ito turn the tide the other way. 
| I think we are reaching that point 
1 now. 


Congressman O’Konski: We had 
« a monopoy of the atom bomb, and 


yet the Kremlin direated and 
| pulled the strings to start the 
1 march into South Korea. So there 


) you have an example that they 
\ weren’t afraid that we might start 
(am atomic war if they marched, 
| because they did actually march 
i into South Korea. 


Mr. Lindley: They let the North 
| Koreans march into South Korea. 
|1 think they thought they could 
‘get away with that. They didn’t 
© @xpect us to fight at all. They 
| knew perfectly well we would fight 
if they marched in Europe. 


Congressman O’Konski: There 
ig exactly the point I want to 
trake, Mr. Lindley. Just as the 
Biassians succeeded in indoctrinat- 
enough North Koreans and 
' @ough Chinese to the ideology of 
‘eed 


communism to do the dirty work 
for them, it was in the Kremlin 
blueprint that they would likewise 
indoctrinate enough Czechs, Poles, 
and East Germans to do the dirty 
work for them in Europe. 

It never was Russia’s intention 
to march through Europe, but it 
was in Russia’s plan, and it was 
the Kremlin’s hope, that they could 
indoctrinate the East Germans 
under the pretense of uniting all 
of Germany to start the war in 
Europe. And if they had  suc- 
ceeded in indoctrinating enough 
Poles and enough Germans to do 
that you would have had war in 
Europe, and at that time, Mr. 
Lindley, we didn’t have anything 
besides four American divisions 
to stop them. 


Mr. Lindley: Let me say I don’t 
disagree with that at all. There 
is no argument between us about 
either the Poles or the Germans. 


Mr. Back: I want to leave for 
a moment what might have hap- 
pened and address myself, and 
address this program, to what we 
can do to help the satellites to- 
ward freedom now. Lieutenant 
Jarecki, there is one point I want 
to bring up, but before I bring 
that up, members of the panel, I 
would like to tell you that each 
week Town Meeting presents an 
up-to-date 20-volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia to 
the listener who submits the most 
provocative and timely question 
pertinent to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and I thought if we were 
to take up tonight’s question now 
we would get right squarely into 
one of the proposals which is 
constantly made for assisting the 
satellite countries. 

The winner of the 20-volume set 
of the American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia is John R. Hershey of 15 
Hale Street in Bridgewater, Mas- 


ever, when he says that that is 
sachusetts. This is the question he 
proposes: “If our helping satellite 
nations to obtain freedom leads 
them to a violent revolt against 
Russia, would we be obliged to 
give them military aid and per- 
haps even troops?” 


Congressman O’Konski: I think 
that the question answers itself. 
Of course, I think we should come 
to their aid. That is what I think 
is so wrong about our present 
policy. We are saying to these 
people behind the Iron Curtain, 
“Resist communism, don’t accept 
communism, run away from com- 
munism.”’ Let’s be truthful with 
them. According to our present 
policy, we should also add these 
words, “Resist communism, run 
away from communism, don’t ac- 
cept communist ideology, but don’t 
do too much, because we aren't 
going to help you.” 

I think that is wrong. In fact, 
I think it is immoral and un- 
Christian to ask people to resist 
godless communism at the risk of 
their lives, which they are doing. 
They are dying by the hundreds 
evety day, resisting communism. 
We are encouraging it, but we 
aren’t doing anything to help them. 
If we aren't going to follow 
through and help those people, if 
we aren’t sincere in wanting them 
free, we shouldn’t encourage them 
to revolt. 


Mr. Back: Before I turn this 
question over to Mr. Lindley, J 
just want to ask you for the 
sake of my own clarification: 
You are saying, then, that if there 
were a violent revolt against Rus- 
sia inside a satellite country, you 
feel that we would be obliged to 
come to their aid militarily? 


Congressman O’Konski: ‘Well, 
yes, I think we would be derelict 
in our duty if we did not. 


Mr. Back: All right. And now, 
Mr. Lindley, will you take this 
question? 


Mr. Lindley: Mr. O’Konski is 
in favor of our going to war with 
the Soviet Union to liberate the 
satellite countries. That means 
that unquestionably, if there is an 
atomic war, a hydrogen bomb war, 
in fact, I don’t think there would 
be much to liberate after that got 
through. I am opposed to that 
method of procedure, but I think 
we will do no service to the 
satellite peoples when we encour- 
age them to engage in armed 
revolt under existing circumstances. 
The time may come when you 
can get some profit out of that 
and get a result, but there are 
other means of. showing resistance 
than armed revolt. 

The East Germans, starting when 
East Berlin went on a strike, and 
that developed into other mani- 
festations, but not the use of 
armed force against the Russians 
—they quieted down immediately 
as soon as the Russians came in. 
There are many things you can 
do in the way of slow down. 
sabotage. You've got the right 
moment to strike when you are 
engaged in armed, revolt, and tha 
has not arrived yet, in my judg: 
ment, and I don’t think it will 
arrive as long as the Russiar 
army is in Eastern Europe. Yor 
have got to get it back out of 
there first. 


Mr. Back: Congressman O’Kon 
ski? 

Congressman O’Konski: Tha 
brings us down to this question 
Now we risked war, atomic wat 
and all the dangers that you men 
tioned, Mr. Lindley, when wi 
marched into Korea. We ar 
risking it every day, the atomi 
war and the danger of all-out war 
and the destruction that you men 


tioned, by sending 800 million 

dollars of aid into Indo-China. 
So it seems to me that the United 
States of America has to adopt a 
policy. Do we believe in freedom 
oar don’t we believe in freedom? 
At present our policy seems to b2 
this, which is wrong. 

We are saying to the Kremlin: 
“You can keep everything that 
you stole prior to 1950; but any- 
thing that you steal after 1950 is 
illegal and we are going to risk 

an atomic war in order to stop 
you.” Now I think that it is 
taking a chance when we go into 
Korea, and taking a chance when 
we go into Indo-China. We 
wouldn’t be taking any more of 
a chance if we set a strong foot 
down in Europe and said, here, 
we want those people liberated. 
I don’t think we are going to 
risk an atomic war any more that 
way than we are in the actions 
that we have taken in the past. 


Mr. Lindley: There is a funda- 
mental difference. We are not 
saying that you can keep what you 
had before 1950 but not take any 
more. We are saying you are 
not going to take any more and 
eventually you are going to have 
to give up some of what you got 
before 1950. But you will have 
to recognize the fact that they have 
physical control of it, and they 
had it long before 1950. The 
teason the problem in Poland is 
difficult is because the Russian 
army went in there on their way 
to Berlin and East Germany, and 
there was no other army available 
*o come in from that direction. 

_ That is an unfortunate geographi- 
val and historical circumstance, 
put that applies also to the other 
yatellite countries of Eastern Eu- 
- ope, wholly or in major part. 
“n South Korea, we stopped an 
“Aggression; in Indo-China we are 


aS 


aiding the French—one of those 
countries that Mr. O’Konski is 
writing off as worthless, in stop- 
ping an aggression. The French 
have been fighting there for some 
time with rather heavy casualties 
and at considerable cost. We are 
stopping Russian expansion by 
military means. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to say to the Rus- 
sians, you have to get out of 
some place you are already in— 
particularly when that area lies 
between Russia and Germany. 

Congressman O’Konski: Aren’t 
we telling them to get out of Indo- 
China? 


Mr. Lindley: The Russians have 
never been in Indo-China. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Lindley, have 
you finished ? 

Mr. Lindley: Yes. 

Mr. Back: Lieutenant Jarecki 


raised some points in the course 
of his opening statement, as you 
recall, and I thought perhaps it 
might be well to turn to him now 
and have each of the panelists 
ask a question. That involves the 
use of English in which the Lieu- 
tenant doesn’t feel in any respect 
proficient yet on an ad lib basis, 
so we have asked Charles Roz- 
marek of Chicago, the President 
of the Polish American Congress, 
to act as translator. So Congress- 
man O’Konski, if you would frame 
a question in English, I will ask 
Mr. Rozmarek to put it into Polish 
for the Lieutenant, and he will an- 
swer in Polish. Then the transla- 
tion. Go ahead, Congressman. 

Congressman O’Konski: I would 
like to ask the Lieutenant one 
question: What is the hope and 
the dream of the other Polish 
flyers under Soviet domination in 
Poland? 

Mr. Rozmarek: ‘The translation 
of the statement made by Lieu- 
tenant Jarecki is as follows: They 


would like to escape, but they 
don’t know what they will en- 
counter in the West. If there is 
a Polish army in the West to 
whom they could escape they would 
be certainly very happy and cager 
to do so. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Rozmarek. Now I would like 
to have Mr. Lindley ask a ques- 
tion of the Lieutenant. 


Mr. Lindley: If a major war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West should occur, could the Rus- 
sians rely on the Polish military 


forces now in Poland, and to 
what extent? 
Mr. Rozmarek: If there were 


to be established a Polish army 
in the West, then Russia could not 
depend upon the Polish army in 
Poland in case of such a war. 


‘Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Charles Rozmarek of Chicago, 
President of the Polish American 
Congress, for acting as the inter- 
preter in this exchange between 
Our panelists and Lieutenant 
Jarecki. The Lieutenant had raised 
this point, saying that he felt that 
if there were a free Polish military 
force in being on the free world 
side that would mean a good deal 
in terms of helping out the satel- 
lite countries. I thought perhaps 
I might throw that out for discus- 
sion. First, Mr. Lindley, how do 
you feel about that? 

Mr. Lindley: Well, I don’t see 
why that would be quite so impor- 
tant, except I presume he means 
that the Poles would not feel so 
free to desert to or switch over 
to a German or French commander. 
I suppose a Polish commander 
would be an attraction, particu- 
larly one whose name is known. 
I think in the event of war, prob- 
ably we should have that force 
under the free Polish Government, 
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or something of that sort. I ques- 
tion very seriously whether such 
a force should be set up openly, 
at least, except in event of major 
war, because when you set up a 
force like that openly you imply 
that you are going to use it to 
liberate Poland, and I don’t think 
we are going to do any such thing. 

It is I think grossly unfair and 
misleading to lead the friends of 
Poland to think that we are. We 
are not going to do that, and what | 
I think would be the more sensible’ 
approach would be to build up! 
such a force and maybe a regi-' 
ment of Italian and American and| 
German forces and haye it there 
but not under the Polish flag, but. 
be prepared in the event that the’ 
opportunity arose. It might con-| 
ceivably come short of a major 
war some years from now if you 
get the Russians negotiated first’ 
out of Germany and then out of 
Poland. You might have a chance 
when you could use that. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Lind- 
ley. Now, Congressman O’Konski. 

Congressman O’Konski: Just 
from the standpoint of humane- 
ness, there is the only answer to 
the present situation, because we've 
got them escaping from behind 
the Iron Curtain now at the rate 
of 100 a week. And when they 
do escape, they become men with- 
out a country. They become hope- 
less. They get to Norway and 
they get to Sweden and they are 
accepted. They aren’t sent back, 
but they can’t rise to very good 
heights. 

But it seems to me the only 
humane thing to do after we en- 
courage these people to resist 
communism and they come in to 
our side, the only humane thing 
that we can do, the Christian 
thing, is to mobilize them into a 


freedom force. Because as Mr. 
' Lindley himself has said, the only 
thing that is going to make the 
_ Kremlin crack and think and the 
only way to move the Iron Curtain 
back is by a show of strength. 


We can certainly strengthen our 
forces by organizing a free Polish 
army on this side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Back: 
Congressman. 


Thank you very much, 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Back: And now we come to 
' that part of America’s Town Meet- 
ing on which we go to the floor 
for questions from the audience, 
; and the first question I see is com- 
ing from the Honorable Blair F. 
‘ Gunther of Pittsburgh, who is 
| Superior Court Judge of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Go 
; ahead, Mr. Gunther. 
Mr. Gunther: My question is 
( directed to Congressman O’Konski. 
’ We have spent millions of dollars 
/ in Korea to stop communism; we 
| have spent about 800 million now 
i in Indo-China; we have spent mil- 
| lions for the Marshall Plan. Now 
'I want to ask this question, Con- 
| gressman: If we are trying to stop 
( communism all over the world, why 
| is it that Congress today in Wash- 
i ington is permitting these satellite 
|| countries, their ambassadors, their 
| counselors, to send out subversive 
|| Propaganda all over the United 
| States libeling the United States, 
| weakening the United States, 
k spreading this disease at our ex- 
|| pense because they have second 
« class mailing privileges? That is 
i the question I would like to ask. 


Congressman O’Konski: I would 
gnswer your question simply by 
saying that the greatest encourage- 
ment that we can give the people 
behind the Iron Curtain to resist 
«gmmunism with all their soul and 
being is to close down every com- 
“f@anist satellite embassy in the 
| Pnited States of America, because 
‘Wey serve no good purpose other 
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than to operate as a communist 
spy ring through which they ob- 
tain all the secrets of the United 
States of America and the free 
world. I think we ought to close 
them and kick them out. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Back: Mr. Lindley, do you 
want to comment on that before 
we go to a question for you? 

Mr. Lindley: If I thought that 
would be the unalloyed result of 
that, I think I would favor it. I 
am in favor of anything that makes 
it more difficult for the communists 
in Eastern Europe. However, there 
are certain advantages possible to 
us from having the diplomatic con- 
nection. We also get a little bit 
of a glimpse the other way. I have 
a good deal more faith in the 
capacity of the American people 
to resist this communist doctrine, 
particularly when it is labeled as 
such, than Mr. O’Konski has. I 
get all that. It comes to my desk 
along with the other stuff, and it 
is so clearly marked, particularly 
when it comes out under the im- 
print of whatever they call the 
Polish Government, for example, 
that I think anybody could see 
through it. 

Mr. Back: Thanks, Mr. Lindley. 
I think there is a question now 
from the floor. 

Questioner: I would like to ad- 
dress my question to Mr. O’Konski. 
Are we helping the satellites 
through Radio Free Europe or are 
we just wasting our money? 


Congressman O’Konski: 1 think 
that we are building up in them 
false hopes; we are asking them 
to take risks; we are asking them 
to sacrifice their lives on our altar; 
and we ate misleading them, be- 
cause we have no intention of 
helping them should an open revolt 
take place in their country. And 
I think that what we are doing 
over the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe is not right. 
It is not moral, when we don’t in- 
tend to carry through in helping 
them after they do what we ask 
them to do—namely, resist com- 
munism. 

Mr. Back: Congressman O*’Kon- 
ski, I think you said that we took 
the risk of the atomic war in 
Korea, therefore you are willing 
to take it in the case of liberation 
of the satellite countries. 


Congressman O’Konski: No, I 
don’t think that we are taking any 
risk of atomic war. You know the 
trouble with the American people, 
in my judgment, is that we talk 
too much of what the Russians 
might do to us in the case of an 
atomic war. I think it is high time 
that the American people started 
talk of what we would do to them 
if they started an atomic war. 


Mr. Back: I raised that because 
Mr, Lindley had made a big point 
of the atomic war. 


Mr. Lindley: I think there would 
be plenty done on both sides. I 
have no doubt of what the ultimate 
result would be. 


Questioner: I would like to ask 
Mr. Lindley this question. What is 
the attitude of religious leaders 
within satellite countries toward 
active resistance to their govern- 
ments? 


Mr. Lindley; What is the attitude 
of religious leaders within their 
countries? Well, I don’t think I 
am well enough informed to answer 
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that in detail, except I know there 
have been a few great performances 
by distinguished religious leaders 
which apparently caused the com- 
munists a good deal of dismay, 
judging by the retaliatory. action 
they have taken. 

Congressman O’Konski: I would 
like to add to that by simply say- 
ing that the number of prosecu- 
tions, by the communists, of the 
clergy in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain shows that they must 
be very active. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Congress- 
man. I think there is a question 
for you. 


Questioner: 1 would like to ad- 
dress my question to Mr. OKonski. 
What can the average American 
citizen do to help the cause, one 
that does not belong to Congress, 
or to an underground activity group 
or something like that? 


Congressman O’Konski: The most 
direct thing you can do is to get 
the leaders of your Government 
not to build up false hopes it 
people when we have no intention 
of carrying through. If we have 
no intention of helping liberate 
them, then we have no _ excuse 
whatever for telling them to risk 
their lives and die for us. 


Mr. Back: All right, here is ¢ 
question for Mr. Lindley. 


Questioner: Mr. Lindley, do you 
think the brains and ability o 
people who have escaped from be 
hind the Iron Curtain should bi 
used by the Voice of America 
along with their research and thei 
programs? 

Mr. Lindley: You mean maki 
use of the people who have es 
caped? By all means I think wi 
should. I think we do, as a matte 
of fact. 


Mr. Back: All right, for Con 
gressman O’Konski. 


Questioner: What assurance does 
t the United States have that these 
satellite countries would join in 
the fight against communism? 


Congressman O’Konski: We have 
a living example over here, Francis 
| farecki. We have all these escaped 
eticials, one from the United 
Nations neutral commission, and 
another one from the United Na- 
li tions here in New York. By all 
« of the information that we get 
1 from behind the Iron Curtain, we 
| know definitely that communism is 
i not popular with those people be- 
| hind the Iron Curtain. 


| Mr. Back: Thank you. 
« question, sir. 

Questioner: I should like to ad- 
. dress my question to Mr. Lindley. 
| In the last presidential campaign, 
}\ the policy of containment was 
sharply critized by the Republican 
Party. What dynamic policy, if 
any, has been substituted for con- 
tainment and what effect has it had 
on the liberation of satellite coun- 
tries? 


Mr. Lindley: Well, I think this 
| talk about containment was largely 
/a matter of wordage. I might say 
campaign talk. Up to the moment, 
I haven’t seen any basic change in 
American policy. I have seen two 
or three small things done which 
‘show that the Administration is 
: alert in taking advantage of little 
‘things, and some of them quite 
: successful—the food distribution in 
Germany, for example. But so far, 
| there has been no basic change in 
' solicy; I don’t think there will 
| be. I think this policy we had was 
\ strategically sound. 

© Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Lind- 
| Bey. A question now for the Con- 
; gressman. 


Your 


~ Questioner: I address this to 
| Depresentative O’Konski. Do you 


believe that the direction of propa- 
ganda to the satellites should be 
controlled by political experts? 


Congressman O’Konski: 1 think 
that is the trouble with our whole 
foreign policy. We have too many 
political experts at the head of it. 
I don’t know what you mean by a 
political expert, but I would much 
rather, for instance, take a young 
lad like Francis Jarecki over here 
and get his ideas on what should 
be done behind the Iron Curtain 
in order to help those people and 
encourage those people than the 
so-called political expert to whom 
Poland is only a place on a map, 
and as Mr. Lindley said, poor 
Poland is geographically unfor- 
tunate. We are sorry, but there 
is nothing we can do for her. 


Questioner: J am addressing my 
question to Mr. Ernest K. Lindley. 
Should the United States furnish 
military aid to the organized re- 
sistance groups of the satellite 
countries ? 


Mr. Lindley: I think we should 
be prepared to at the right time. 
I think it would be a great mistake 
to form an army now which would 
be used prematurely and ineffec- 
tively. I suppose weapons for 
special limited purposes might be 
sent in, but I don’t think we want 
to arm them on the false notion 
that the moment has come for in- 
surrection. We have to get the 
Russian army and air force out of 
there first. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for your most interest- 
ing discussion. This has to con- 
clude the question period. Our 
thanks tonight to Dr. Arthur P. 
Coleman, President of Alliance Col- 
lege, for his help in arranging this 
program, and also to Mr. Robert 
Trace and his staff at Station 
WMGW, Meadville. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


During the 1952 presidential campaign, John Foster Dulles, in a 

foreign policy speech, expressed the view that the policy of con- 

tainment is dangerously inadequate, too expensive and will not 
thwart Communism.~ Do you agree? 

a. Was our foreign policy correctly described as a policy of con- 
tainment? Are the Truman Doctrine, NATO, the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and ANZUS, all part of a policy of containment? 

b. Was the idea of containment the cornerstone of our policy? Or 
was it regarded as a necessary facet of our policy, a stop-gap 
phase during which we could build our power? 

c. Was the containment concept developed with any particular area 
of the world in mind? Is it geared more toward Europe’s prob- 
lems than toward Asia’s? 

d. Has containment served its immediate purpose of building our 
own strength while stopping further Russian expansion? 


e. Does containment offer our opponents an inducement to come 
to terms? Or does it deny us the means of exerting pressure on 
the enemy? 


Does the liberation versus containment issue clearly indicate the 
alternatives in foreign policy confronting the American people? 
Or, is it an oversimplification ? 


What is the reasoning of those critical of “mere containment’ who 

advocate a more dynamic foreign policy? 

a. Has the ultimate freeing of satellite nations from Russian domi- 
nation been implicit in our foreign policy to date? 


b. Should we actively seek by limited means to liberate the satel- 
lites ? 


Can the United States help to free Communist-controlled nations 
without the use or the readiness to use major force? If so, how? 


Could propaganda and information do the job? Could they stir up 
enough resistance behind the Iron Curtain to insure liberation? 


Could we foster successful revolutions by encouraging passive 
resistance, industrial sabotage, sowing discontent and supplying 
resistance movements by air drops? Or, would we be encouraging. 
people to risk their lives needlessly in fruitless efforts? 


Gen. Bor-Komorowski, former commander of the Polish Home 
Army, once said, “The Russians would probably welcome an active 
underground Resistance now, as it would bring to the attention 
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of their agents the best elements of the subjugated peoples and 
make it easier to destroy them.” Do you agree? 


Evaluate the Kersten Amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 

1951 which allocated funds for the formation of military units of 

anti-Communist refugees. Are such National Legions of liberation 

feasible? desirable? 

a. Is it possible that such units will disturb and provoke our allies 
far more than they will the Soviet Union? 


b. Evaluate the prediction that they will act as an “irresistible 
political magnet to attract still other dissident elements in the 
Communist empire.” 


c. How much strategic value will these units have in the event of a 
war? 

Should a liberation policy aim to influence masses of people in the 

satellite nations against their leaders? Or, should it seek to incite 

satellite Communist leaders against the U.S. S.R.? 


Should we engage in limited trade and diplomatic relations with 
satellite nations in an effort to wean them away from Soviet domi- 
nation? Or, could the Soviet Union exploit these relations for its 
own advantage? 


Must the United States be prepared for war if it pursues any of- 
fensive policy beyond propaganda? 
a. If so, isn’t building up our strength a necessary prerequisite? 


b. Or, do we know enough about Russia’s policies to be able to 
safely predict that she will not call our bluff? 


What were the immediate causes of the resistance and revolts in 

the Soviet satellites? 

a. Were they politically or ideologically inspired? Were they 
essentially anti-Communist? 

b. To what extent were these overt acts the result of nationalist, 
anti-Russian sentiments? 

c. Were these workers’ revolts primarily a response to extreme 
economic pressures? 

Is there any evidence that strikes and demonstrations behind the 

Iron Curtain were planned? Are there active underground organiza- 

tions in any of the satellites? 

Can any satellite possibly liberate itself as long as the Red Army 

is actually or potentially present? 


Will Russia let her satellites go without a fight? Is the fear that 
she won’t, the reason for the disturbed reaction of our European 
allies to talk of liberation? 

Will our allies willingly support us in any policy that goes beyond 
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17. 


18. 


1) 


20. 


Pile 


the goal of containing Soviet power? Can we afford to replace 
a system of collective security with unilateral strategy? 


Ate we inadvertently giving the impression that we are arming 
to wage aggressive war? 


Is a foreign policy designed to bring about liberation of Soviet 
Satellites consistent with proposed reductions in our defense budget? 


Reevaluate the liberation versus containment controversy in the 
light of recent developments behind the Iron Curtain? 


a. Can we now operate on the assumption that popular revolt 
against a Communist regime is possible? 


b. Did we effectively exploit satellite unrest? Just what can and 
should we be doing? 


To what extent, if any, is the liberation of satellite countries closel 
bound with the unification of Germany and Austrian independence? 


Can we afford to close the door on negotiation and ignore the 
possibility, however slight, of peaceful co-existence with the Soviet 
Union? 


a 
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1937, a position which he still holds. Mr. Lindley, in addition to supervis- 
ing the coyerage of Wasington for Newsweek, writes a weekly column, 
“Washington Tides,’’ and also two columns a week for a number of news- 
papers. Mr. Lindley has covered the national conventions of both parties 
as well as the Presidential campaigns since 1940. Frequently in demand 
as a radio and television commentator, he received the Overseas Press Club 
Award in 1950 for television mews presentation and interpretation. Mr. 
Lindley has written a number of books on national and international 
affairs, and has contributed to leading magazines. 


LIEUTENANT FRANCIS JARECKI—Escaped Polish flier. Lt. Jarecki was born 
in Poland twenty-two years ago. His first direct experience with the Rus- 
sians came when he was a child spending some time on his uncle’s farm 
and a Soyiet order was issued for all farmers in the Polish village to be 
taken to Siberia. Young Jarecki barely managed to get back to his own 
home; he neyer heard from his uncle again. His plan to escape from 
Soviet rule took years to develop. After World War II, Lt. Jarecki went 
to a pilot’s training school where he learned to be a ‘‘model Communist.’’ 
First in his class, he was assigned to the crack Polish jet unit at Slubsk 
upon graduation. In March, 1953, Lt. Jarecki fled the Iron Curtain in a 
MIG-15 jet fighter, landing in the Danish air field of Bornholm. As one 
who hazarded an uncertain future against great odds, he believes strongly 
that the time is now ripe to exploit widespread unrest in satellite nations 
in such a way as to undermine the whole structure of Communist rule. 


